The viEage of St Gatien sprawls in the lee of the sma
headland on which the hotel stands. The walls of the house
are, like those of most other Mediterranean fishing village
coated with either white, egg-shell blue, or rose-pin
washes. Rocky heights, whose pine-clad slopes meet th
seashore on the opposite side of the bay, shelter the minis
ture harbour from the mistral that sometimes blow
strongly from the northwest. The population is seve;
hundred and forty-three. The majority depend for thei
livelihoods on fishing. There are two cafes, threi
bistros, seven shops and, farther round the bay, a polio
station.

But from the end of the terrace where I was sitting tha
morning the village and the police station were out of sight
The day was already warm and the cicadas were droning
in the terraced gardens at the side of the hotel. By moving
my head slightly I could see, through the balustrade, the
small Reserve bathing beach. Two large coloured sunshades
were planted in the sand. From under one of them two
pairs of legs protruded, a woman's and a man's. They
looked young and very brown. A faint murmur of voices
told me that there were other guests out of sight in the
shady part of the beach. The gardener, his head and
shoulders sheltered from the sun by a huge straw hat, was
painting a blue band round the gunwale of an upturned
dinghy resting on trestles. A motorboat was coming round
the headland on the far side of the bay and making for the
beach. As it came nearer, I could distinguish the thin,
lanky figure of Koche, the manager of the Reserve, droop-
ing over the tiller. The other man in the boat was one of
the fishermen from the village. They would have been out
since dawn. Maybe we would have red mullet for lunch.
Out at sea a Nederland-Lloyd liner moved on its way
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